Aetat. 63.]                The story of a flea.                       223
country gentleman might contrive to pass his life very agreeably, ' Sir, (said he,) you cannot give me an instance of any man who is permitted to lay out his own time, contriving not to have tedious hours1.' This observation, however, is equally applicable to gentlemen who live in cities, and are of no profession.
He said,'there is no permanent national character; it varies according to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India: now the Turks sweep Greece.'
A learned gentleman who in the course of conversation wished to inform us of this simple fact, that the Counsel upon the circuit at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took, I suppose, seven or eight minutes in relating it circumstantially. He in a plenitude of phrase told us, that large bales of woollen cloth were lodged in the town-hall;— that by reason of this, fleas nestled there in prodigious numbers; that the lodgings of the counsel were near to the town-hall;—and that those little animals moved from place to place with wonderful agility. Johnson sat in great impatience till the gentleman had finished his tedious narrative, and then burst out, (playfully however,) 'It is a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a lion ; for a flea has taken you such a time, that a lion must have served you a twelvemonth V
He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Lord Mansfield ; for he was educated in England. ' Much, (said he,) may be made of a Scotchman, if he be caught young8.'
1 See post, May 13,1778, and June 30, 1784.
a Mrs. Piozzi, to whom I told this anecdote, has related it, as if the gentleman had given ' the natural history of the mouse.' Anec. p. 191. BOSWELL. The gentleman was very likely Dr. Vansittart, who is mentioned just before. (See ante, i. 402, note 3.) Mrs. Thrale, in 1773, wrote to Johnson of' the man that saw the mouse.' Piozzi Letters, i. 186. From Johnson's answer (ib. p. 197) it seems that she meant Vansittart. Mr. Croker says ' this proves that Johnson himself sanctioned Mrs. Piozzi's version of the story—moitse versus flea.' Mr. Croker has an odd notion of what constitutes both a proof and a sanction.
8 Lord Shelburne says that ' William Murray [Lord Mansfield] was
Talkingthe phrases th in fashion, are often either not to be understood, or appear perfect ridiculous.'
